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An Account of an aniient INSCRIPTION in OGAM 
CHARACTER on the Sepulchral Monument of an IRISH 
CHIEF, difcovered by THEOPHILUS O' FLANAGAN, 
Student of T. C D. Communicated by the Rev. WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, RT.C.D. Secretary to the Committee of 
Antiquities. 



I URSUANT to the requeft and dire&ions of your academy, in Read De- 
cember ig t 
the beginning of laft autumn I went to the county of Clare, in 1785. 

order to condu£t Edward William Burton, Efq; of Cliffden in 
that county, to a monument of antiquity which I had the good 
fortune to difcover five or fix years before on a mountain, named 
Mount Callan : of this I had the honour to prefent a memorial 
to Colonel Vallancey in the year 1784 ; but as indeed I had not then 
a fufficient knowledge of the Ogam chara&er to enable me to 
give a critical interpretation of the infcription, I beg leave now 
to offer to the Royal Academy the refult of an attentive ex- 
amination of it fince that time. 

Having from my earlieft days been pretty well acquainted 
with the feveral diale&s of the Irifh language, I took great 
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pleafure in reading many of the legends, written on the exploits 
of the Irifh Fenii in profe, as well as thofe in verfe afcribed to 
Offian. In one of the latter I met the following paflage, 
viz. " The fierce and mighty Conan was not in the defperate 
" battle of Gabhra ; for in May, the preceding year, the dannt- 
" lefs hero was treacheroufly flain by the Fenii of Fin, at an 
" affembly met to worfhip the fun : — His fepulchral monument 
" was raifed on the North Weft! — His wailing dirge was fung! 
" —And his name is infcribed in Ogam chara&ers on a flat 
" ftone on the very black mountain of Callan*!" 

Bjeing, at this time, pretty well acquainted with the alpha- 
betical fcale of the Ogam character, as it is given in Mc. Curtin's 
grammar, but not having feen any thing written in it, I very 
much longed for an opportunity to try my {kill in decyphering : 
To fetisfy this defire, as well as to gratify my curiofity, 1 fet off 
with a companion from Ennis to vifit the monument fo parti- 
cularly fpecified by the poem •> Mount-Calian being only from 
eight to ten miles diftant, North Weft, from the place of our 
departure. 

When we came within fight of the mountain my expectations 
were exceedingly raifed, imagining I could foon feaft my eyes 

* Ni raib an Laoch fraochda Conan, an Gabhra 'fan trean dail \ 
Am Bealtaine an Bliadhain roimhe > aig Coine adhartha na Greine •, 
Ro torchar an Curadh nar tim, a Fiongail le Fianaibh Fin ! — 
Ro cloidh a Feart thiar bo thuaigh; — a Cluitne Caointe bo diol truaigh ! — 
'Sta Ainim Ogam air lie blaith, i iliabh comh-dubh Callain. 

See the Poem, entitled The Battle of Gabhra. 

with 
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with the infcription. For, at the diftance of about a mile 
North Eaft from the high road leading from Ennis to Ibrican, I 
perceived fas I thought) a fquare rock, which bore the awful 
appearance of a monument, on the Leitirmoylan (that is, the South 
Eaft) fide of the mountain. I haftened my pace ( but, on com- 
ing up to it, how much was I difappointed, finding it to be a 
large Druid altar, without the fmallefl traces of any characters 
appearing thereon ! 

Notwithstanding this difappointment, ftill I was deter- 
mined to perfevere, and traverfed a long range of the mountain 
to no purpofe. At length applying to a cottager hard by, I 
afked him whether he knew of any other ftone on the moun- 
tain befides the altar, which bore any refemblance to a monu- 
ment, or that appeared to have an infcription on it? He told 
me that he obferved one not unlike a tomb-ftone, having ftrokes 
engraved thereon very unlike letters, at the fide of a fmall 
lake, about a mile North Eaft of the altar. To this, at my 
requeft, he dire&ed me ; and on my arrival there, all my anxiety 
was done away by a fuccefsful difcovery of the wifhed-for mo- 
nument. 

I had taken no grammar with me, and having the rules of 
decyphering but imperfe&ly in memory, I was not thoroughly 
well-prepared to colled the entire fenfe of the infcription. However, 
I made fome attempt even then towards an interpretation, which 
did not materially differ from the firft reading given in this pa- 
per, for the infcription admits of five, as I fhall have occafion 
to fhew hereafter. My explication was then, " Beneath this 

" ftone 
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" ftone is Conan the fierce the long-legged*;" and the true 
reading is, " Beneath this ftone is laid Conan the fierce the 
" nimble-footed f." 

Having thus fully gratified my curiofity, which alone was the 
purpofed end of my journey at that time ; I returned home, well 
pleafed with my fuccefs, and communicated it to my friends, to 
whom it afforded a few days converfation concerning antiquities, 
to my no fmall credit as the difcoverer. 

This credit, however, was foon after in much danger of be- 
ing ruined, in confequence of the fuperftition and folly of the 
neighbouring peafants, who had very extraordinary traditions 
of Conan's interment. For they held it as fad, that, on open- 
ing his grave, this wild inhofpitable mountain would at once 
become a fertile plain— That a beautiful city, which they ima- 
gined lay inehanted in the lake, would be opened by a key 
which they faid was buried with him-— and that a great mafs of 
golden treafure was alfo to be acquired. Thefe enormous ex- 
pectations were exceedingly raifed on feeing ftrangers make fuch 
diligent fearch after this monument. 

I had an alarming proof of the effeds of thefe idle opinions 
in the late journey which I made to the mountain of Callan, at 
the inftance of your Academy, in the beginning of Autumn 1785. 
For when Mr. Burton and I arrived at the fpot where I had feen 

* Fan licfi ta Conan Colgac cos-fada. 

f Fan li da fie a Conan Colgac cos-obmda* 

it 
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it before, I was thrown into the utmoft confirmation for fomc 
time, my obje£t not appearing in view, when I was confident it 
fhould. This was occafioned by a contrivance of fuch of the 
peafants as had difcovered it themfelves, and by fome means 
came to be apprifed of my vifit. For (in expectation of an op- 
portunity to enrich themfelves, or of being rewarded for (hewing 
it) they had covered the ftone all over with heath, the better to 
conceal it, and difappoint my fearch : However, as I well knew 
the particular fpot, I was fortunate enough to baffle their con- 
certed plan, and execute the purpofe of my deputation, by (hew- 
ing it to Mr. Burton, who made an accurate drawing of the 
ftone, and tranfmitted the fame to Colonel Vallancey. 

As I imagined myfelf the firft perfon led by curiofity to vifit 
this monument, I congratulated myfelf much in the good fortune 
of the difcovery ; but Mr. Burton has informed me that a Mr. 
Barclay, who lived fome time ago in that county, vifited it from 
the fame motive, being direded thereto by the papers of the late 
Michael Comyn, Efq; who lived in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Callan, and had made the difcovery a good while before. I 
make no doubt but this is fad ; for Mr. Comyn was celebrated 
for his knowledge of Irifh antiquities. He made a tranflation of 
Keating, which he intended to publifh, but death prevented the 
execution of his defign, and the manufcript has been fince fa- 
tally loft*. 

* I have read an elegant romance of his compofition in Irifli, wherein he gives 
an account of moft of the antiquities of the weftern part of the county of Clare \ 
and in fpeaking of the before-mentioned altar, he fays it was dedicated to the fun, 
and that the natives in heathen times afTembled there on every ift of May, which 
they kept a feftival, to offer facrifice to that deity. 

There 
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There was indeed another gentleman in the county of Clare, 
a Mr. Lloyd, who published an account of that country, in 
which he made mention of Conan's monument on Mount- 
Callan ; but as his explication of the infcription is exa£Uy in the 
words of my firft effort to that purpofe, I am apt to believe it 
was from hearing what account I had givenof.it, rather than 
from any fearch or difcovery of his own ; for his publication ap- 
peared juft about the time of my firft vifit to the monument. 

After Mr. Burton and I had returned from the mountain, 
having taken off the infcription very exa&ly, we endeavoured 
to decypher it according to the rules given in Colonel Vallan- 
cey's grammar for reading the Ogam character j and after we 
had gone through the entire procefs, I was not a little furprized 
to find it differed, in fome meafure, from what I held in memory 
fince I formerly faw it. While I was ftill mufing over it, Mr. 
Burton, calling to mind that the Phoenicians, from whom the 
Irifh derived their origin, generally wrote from the right hand to 
the left, took the letters backward, that is, in a contrary dirc&ion 
from that in which we decyphered them j and after he had ar- 
ranged them from left to right, not being converfant in the Irifh 
language himfelf, afked me what fenfe would they make? I 
found no difficulty in anfwering his queftion, and by this means 
a fecond reading was found, which proved to be a continuation 
of the former fenfe. And thus it lay determined until my ar- 
rival in Dublin, where I had an opportunity of ftudying it ftill 
more, and foon found the advantage of fo doing ; for upon 
confulting the book of Ballimote, in the hands of Colonel Val- 
lancey, I found there were different fcales of the Ogam cha- 
racter, in each of which the number of fimilar lines, on what- 
ever 
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ever fide drawn, did not exceed five. Wherefore making myfelf 
as well acquainted with the fcale as I pofTibly could, and again 
applying myfelf to the ftudy of the infcription, I found it read 
the five different ways following, viz, ift, " Beneath this fepul- 
" chral monument is laid Conan the fierce, the nimble-footed $" 
2d, " Obfcure not the remains of Conan the fierce, the nimble- 
" footed !" 3d, " Long let him lie at eafe on the brink of this 
" lake,- beneath this hieroglyphic, darling of the Sacred !" 4th, 
" Long let him lie at eafe on the brink of this lake, who never 
" faw his faithful clan depreffed !" 5th, " Hail, with reverential 
u forrow, the drooping heath around his lamentable tomb*!" 
When all thefe various readings are united, there appears a 
rational beginning, continuation and conclufion of the fame 
fenfe. But what is fiill farther remarkable, the number of 
readings is the limit of the number of lines in the Ogam fcale. 
The whole is in the ftile and manner of the antients, defcriptive 
both of the man and the place ; and though the language be very 
antient, yet it is equally familiar and eafy to fuch as are well 
^erfed in the feveral idioms and dialects of the Irifh language. 

The fir ft and fecond readings are found by twice decypher- 
ing the Ogam line in the infcription* from the broad to the 
narrow end of [the ftone (and here the procefs is from left 
to right) commuting the letters F and N, wherever they occur, 
as the fenfe fhall dired ; and the third and fourth readings are 
found by taking the two former backwards (and here the pro- 

* Firft, « Fan li da fica Conan Colgac, cos-obmda !" 2d, « Na flida ni ca 
" Conan Colgac, cos-obmda !" 3d, Adm bo focc ag Loc fan oca cifa dil Naf !" 
4th, " Adm bo focc ag Loc na foe a cina dil fan !" 5th, « Almho Coflag dos ta 
" cu os afit a lid cuat !" 

(B) cefs 
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cefs is from right to left) commuting the letters F and N, as be- 
fore. This commutability of the letters F and N depends on a 
circumftance peculiar to the Irifh alphabet, it having two diffe- 
rent arrangements; one of which begins with B, L, N, and is 
called Beithluifnuin, and the other with B, L, F, and called 
Beithluisfearn ; the latter is peculiar to the Ogam fyftem, but, 
when it is neceffary for the conftru&ion, it does not totally reje£l 
the former, which was the alphabet in common ufe until Greek 
and Roman literature vifited this country, and made the Irifh 
arrange their alphabet, as far as it extended, conformable to their 
own. But the fifth and laft reading is found by decyphering the 
Ogam line from the fmall to the broad end of the ftone, chang- 
ing its pofition, that the procefs may be from left to right. In 
this neither of the letters F or N occurs, and therefore it ad- 
mits of no farther readings. The whole procefs is laid before 
Fig. i and 2. t^ e reader's eyes in the annexed drawing of the ftoncs * but for 
the rules of decyphering he is referred to Colonel Vallancey's Irifh 
grammar. 

Fig. 2. By reading the decyphering marked thus 0, twice forward, (commuting the 

letters F and N) and as often backward, (commuting the letters F and N as be- 
fore,) the four firft readings are found. 

And by reading the decyphering forward, which is thus marked # , the fifth and 
laft reading may be alfo difcovered - y but as in this neither of the letters F or N 
occurs, it admits of no further readings ; for in fuch cafe there would be three 
other pofTibilities, as in the former decyphering. Where, Note, that the letters 
F and N are marked with (nx) crones, that the reader may obferve thofe to be 
the commutables. 

Let any other befides thefe five ways be tried, and it will turn to no effeit, 
which affords a proof that thofe found by this mode of decyphering are the only 
true readings, for rot a word of common fenfe or perfett language can be other- 
wife collected. 

By 
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By tRe word facred, in the translation of this antient epitaph, 
is fuppofed to be meant the order of the Druids ; in the original 
it is uaf, of which the uaemh and uaoimh of the moderns are 
but various writings, all fignifying the fame thing, viz. facred, 
heavenly, bleffed, &c. And from this circumftance we are led 
to underftand that the Druids paid the laft honours to the re- 
mains of the warlike Conan, by celebrating his funeral obfequies 
according to the ufual folemnity with which the heroes of anti- 
quity were always interred, fuch as is fet forth in the fragment 
of the poem before recited ; and this they were not denied even 
by thofe who in their life-time might have been their profeffed 
mortal enemies. 

The word which I tranflate hieroglyphic is in the original 
Oca, of which the Ogam of the moderns too is but a various 
writing. This is a convincing proof that this occult ehara&er 
was different from that which was ufed in common; for to 
what other purpofe would it be thus fo particularly fpecified? I 
tranflate it hieroglyphic, only becaufe it was the peculiar charader 
of the Druids, in which they concealed all their myfteries* This 
is verified by the concurrent tefiimonies both of the traditions of 
the antients, and of the flmple and undifguifed narratives of our 
authentic records, which bear not the moft diflant appearance 
of deception, but mention it as a plain matter of fad. Many 
forms of this chara&er are Hill preferved in a manufcript of very 
high antiquity yet extant, called the book of Ballymote 5 and 
Sir James Ware, a gentleman whofe candour cannot be eafily 
fufpeded, tells us, in his colle&ions of the antiquities of this 
country, that he had in his poffeffion an entire volume written 
in it; which monument I am very apprehcnfive has fufFered 

(B 2) the 
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the fame fate with many more of our antient authentic docu- 
ments. 

When all Druidical rites were abolifhed by the intro- 
duction of Chriftianity into this kingdom, the chief bards and 
feanachies made the Ogam charader a private property of their 
own ; but to what ufe they applied it is not eafy to determine. 
Wherever this charader is to be met with in fepulchral infcrip- 
tions, it may be inferred, that fuch are the tombs of kings, 
princes or chieftains, who fignalized themfelves by their valour and 
warlike deeds, and were therefore thus honoured. In all other 
refpeds, obfcurity, and to contain much within a narrow conjpafs, 
was the purpofed end and objed of the Ogam j for, from the con- 
ftrudion, it contains much within a fmall fpace, and is ultimately 
founded on an alphabet of different characters, which is evident 
even from the explication of the infcription before us, wherein 
the letters F and N, (which are feverally reprefented by the 
charaders | jj or j j [ j | ~ ) arc commutable, a property which 
they have not in any other part of our language j and it is given 
them here probably to render the whole fcheme more obfcure, 
this commutation depending, as has been already obferved, on 
the two different arrangements of the Irifh alphabet : And 
thus it is left to the reader's choice to which of the two 
letters, F or N, he will apply either of the aforefaid marks ; 
but the fenfe will always dired him to the proper mode of 
application. 

There are three fpecies of the Ogam handed down to us in 
the writings of the antients : the firft is called Ogam Craebh, or 
the Ogam of Branches, from the fimilarity it bears to the branches 

Pf 
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of a tree, the one long line being confidered as the ftem y of this 
there are many forms, all of which however depend upon the 
fame fcale of decyphering, and of this fpecies is the Mount-Callan 
infcription. 

The fecond fpecies of the Ogam is called Ogam Coll, or the 
Ogam of C's} and the third is called Ogam Confain, or the Ogam 
of Confonants. Thofe two laft were only temporary in their 
ufe, and their obfcurity confiftedin making ufeof C's in the one, 
and certain different confonants in the other, inftead of the 
vowels, diphthongs and triphthongs of the language : but the firft, 
that is, the Ogam of Branches, was the moft permanent ftandard 
of this occult fyflem r and probably by much the moil antient. 
This word is fpelt Ogam or Ogham, and is derived of Oc, Ogh, 
or Ogha, a circle 5 becaufe its fundamental rules are given on 
five circles drawn at certain intervals within each other, of which 
the following is a diagram taken from the book of Ballymote. pig. 3. 

And as the lines of which it is compofed evidently refer to 
an alphabet already exifling, by this word (Ogam) in our language 
is underftood an obfcure character or an occult manner of 
writing. 

These circum fiances are fufficient to prove that we had letters 
independent of the Ogam j for it is after confiderable advances in 
the cultivation of literature that thofe occult fyftems are con- 
trived, in order to ferve fonae private end which requires con^ 
cealment. 

When 
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When I fpeak of occult fyftems of writing, I hope I {hall not 
be fo far mifunderftood as to have it imagined that I confound 
them with primitive hieroglyphics, which I look upon to be the 
firft fteps made towards the invention of letters. I have already 
given my reafon for calling the Irifli Ogam by this name, and 
have alfo endeavoured to prove that it was not the primitive 
charader ufed in this country, but an obfcure one depending on 
a more commodious common alphabet, I humbly pre fume then, 
that \h\$ confirms the cultivation of literature in Ireland before 
the introdudion of Chriftianity ; for as the infcription on 
the Mount-Callan monument correfponds with the third century 
of our zera # , I think no fair objedion can be raifed againfl: 
our acquaintance with letters in this country at that period j 
but this is a fubjed which prejudice has fo mifreprefented, 
that I fear - it would argue prefumption in me to advance 

* The poem, intitled Catb Gahhra^ is that which dire&s us in fearch of the 
Mount-Callan monument. It concludes with mentioning the death of Conan, in 
the manner before related (page 4) by the Fenii of Fin, meaning the Clan of 
Baifgin. The poem is brought in by way of epifode in that called The Conver- 
fation of St. Patrick and Oifin, to fhew the ill erFe&s of civil contentions. 
But fhould it be afked why a poem of the eighth century fhould fo particularly 
relate a facl: fo far back ? I anfwer, that a poet may relate a matter of facl: when 
it ferves his purpofe as well as a fiction \ and many a facl: of this kind was then known 
which is now buried in obfeurity. Our poems point out many other monuments 
befides that on Mount-Callan, which might ftill be difcovered, if proper fearch was 
made after them. This poem enables us to determine the date of the monument, 
which would otherwife be very difficult, as nothing to that end is found in the 
infcription. The death of Conan is exprefsly faid to have happened the year be- 
fore the battle of Gablira was fought, and therefore in the year 295, confequently 
the (tone mud have been inscribed 1490 years ago, though from its hard texture 
the infcription is ftill perfectly legible. 

any 
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any thing more concerning it j it requires the exertion of far 
greater abilities than I can pretend to : however, I beg leave 
to add here what Mr. O'Connor, an antiquarian of credit, and 
a member of your academy, has been pleafed to communicate to 
me, in a letter he was good enough to honour me with on that 
head, 

" That the Milefian Family," fays he, " imported letters 
" into Ireland, and that their anceftors learned them from the 
" Phoenicians, I am certain ; and Mr. Burton judged well in 
" averring, that our earliefl; fcribes wrote from the right hand to 
" the left j but they changed to the more commodious manner 
" of writing from the left to the right, and laid afide the uncouth 
" crooked charaders of the Phoenicians, when the beautiful Greek 
" and Roman characters were made known here in the fourth 
" and fifth centuries." 

Indeed the very alphabet of the Irilh, from the number of 
letters it confifts of (being only feventeen) would be fufficient to 
prove that it did not derive its origin from the Romans, or any 
other of our neighbouring nations ; and although all their letters 
have been fince well known to us, yet fuch is the texture of the 
Irifh language, that we have found no occafion to make ufe 
of them, our antient alphabet ftill continuing to ferve every 
purpofe, fo that we have adopted nothing of theirs but the 
arrangement : confequently, (as Mr. O'Connor fays in another 
part of his letter to me,) u Our firft miffionaries of the gofpel 
" were faved the ilavifli tafk of alphabet-teachers, for they met 
" with a lettered people, whofe philofophy and manners prepared 

" them 
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" them for a more rapid progrefs of the gofpel in this remote part 
" of Europe than in any other that we read of." 

Of the exiftence of the Ogam then, I hope all doubts are 
done away; and as to my explication of the infcription on the 
Mount-Callan monument, I have adhered with all the ftridnefs 
I poffibly could to the true rules of decyphering, with which I 
have laboured to be pretty well acquainted, and therefore my 
explication will appear plain to fuch as will chufe to take the 
fame trouble. 'Till this is done, all the objedion I can meet 
with muft appear as the production of conjedure in oppofition 
to matter of fad ; indeed the difcovery of the true fenfe of this 
infcription is principally owing to the ingenious thought of Mr. 
Burton, with refped to the reading backward ; which, whether it 
afFeds the antient literary fyftem of this country in general, or not, 
at leaft was inftrumental in exciting me to the fearch, which I 
fhould otherwife have been apt to negled *, for, finding one fen- 
fible reading, it is probable I fhould not have thought of tracing 
it farther than the rules in our grammars' might dired, and thofe 
I find are totally inefficient. 
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